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Preface 


This  booklet  contains  an  incomplete  collection  of  poems 
written  by  my  sister,  Mrs.  Angeline  Gruey-Teal  during  the 
earlier  years  of  her  life,  beginning  early  in  her  teens. 

It  was  with  much  pains-taking  effort  that  I  have  col¬ 
lected  the  few  here  reproduced.  Some  I  found  in  old  scrap¬ 
books  in  the  form  of  clippings ;  others  I  found  in  the  original 
manuscript.  Many  passed  into  oblivion  with  the  journals  in 
which  they  were  published.  I  think  she  underestimated  her 
own  poetical  talent  and  did  not  esteem  her  work  in  this  line 
worthy  of  being  preserved  in  permanent  form. 

This  booklet  is  affectionately  inscribed  to  my  sister's 
friends  and  mine,  as  a  souvenir  of  one  who  has  contributed 
in  a  small  way  to  the  esthetic  side  of  life. 

Constant  I.  Gruey. 


Cambridge,  Ill.,  Sept.,  1921. 
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An  Appreciation 

(From  the  Indianapolis  Journal.) 
1892. 


“If  I  were  ambitious,”  said  a  visitor  to  this  city  recently, 
“l  would  come  to  Indiana  and  write  a  book.  You  make  so 
much  of  your  literary  people  here.” 

The  visitor  was  accurate  in  her  observation.  Indiana 
is  proud  of  her  writers,  glad  to  claim  them,  and  only  needs 
to  know  that  they  belong  to  the  State  to  give  them  special 
honor. . 

This  fact  makes  it  the  more  remarkable  that  one  writer, 
who  has  lived  nearly  all  her  life  in  Indiana,  and  has  done 
work  of  a  high  quality  that  has  found  favor  with  the  most 
exacting  and  critical  of  Eastern  publishers  and  editors,  is  so 
little  known  in  her  own  state. 

Angeline  Teal  finds  place,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
leading  magazines  and  on  the  title  page  of  a  novel  that 
faithfully  depicts  a  phase  of  Indiana  life,  but  it  is  not  a 
name  that  appears  in  the  list  of  Indiana  writers  with  which 
the  general  public  is  familiar.  This  circumstance  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  author’s  own  modesty  and  retiring 
nature,  and  by  the  fact  that  she  has  contributed  little  to 
Indiana  publications.  While  some  have  become  well  known 
to  readers  in  their  State  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  their 
work  in  the  local  press,  and  by  the  honors  paid  khem  by 
writers’  associations  and  literary  clubs,  Mrs.  Teal  has  gone 
quietly  on  her  way,  winning  recognition  in  quarters  where 
these  others  have  not  gained  foot-hold.  On  seeking  her  out 
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for  the  purpose  of  introducing  her  to  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  she  expressed  regret  that  circumstances  had  made 
her  a  comparative  stranger  in  her  own  State. 

Mrs.  Teal  is  a  native  of  Wayne  County,  O.,  but  has 
lived  since  her  early  childhood  at  Kendallville,  in  northern 
Indiana.  She  comes  of  a  mixed  ancestry,  all  her  grandpar¬ 
ents  being  foreign-born.  On  her  mother’s  side  they  are  all 
German,  Ingold  by  name.  Her  father’s  father,  Nicholas 
Gruey,  was  a  Dane.  Some  appointment  under  government 
took  him  to  Paris,  (where,  in  1793  he  married  a  French  wom¬ 
an  named  Margaret  Delcore.  They  emigrated  to  Virginia, 
where  early  in  the  present  century,  her  father,  Joseph  Gruey, 
was  born.  * 

Her  love  for  literature  is  a  natural  inheritance.  She 
does  not  remember  the  age  at  which  she  first  began  to  scrib¬ 
ble, — rhymes  being  her  earliest  attempts,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  with  budding  writers.  Mr.  John  Dawson,  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Times,  first  made  room  for  her  girlish  poetical  ef¬ 
fusions,  and  after  the  intoxicating  experience  of  seeing  her 
name  in  print  she  wrote  a  great  deal. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  she  was  a  very  young 
and  unformed  girl,  but  the  dramatic  events  of  that  memor¬ 
able  time  matured  and  deepened  her  mind  greatly — an  ex¬ 
perience  common  to  many  who  were  young  in  those  historic 
days.  During  those  years  she  wrote  poem  after  poem  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Some  of  these  were  widely  copied. 
One,  on  the  re-election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1864  called 
forth  a  congratulatory  letter  from  the  accomplished  critic 
and  translator,  George  P.  Upton.  Another,  still  earlier, 
sent  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  brought  her  a  letter  from 
Bayard  Taylor.  Mrs.  Teal  has  these  letters  yet,  but  the 
poems  are  lost.  She  has  preserved  almost  nothing  of  her 
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earlier  work,  and  modestly  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
larger  part  of  it  is  mercifully  hidden  by  the  oblivion  that  has 
been  its  fate — an  opinion  that  can  hardly  be  accepted  as 
correct  when  the  recognition  of  the  young  writer  by  discrim¬ 
inating  editors  and  critics  of  the  time  is  taken  into  account. 
Her  first  check  ever  received  in  payment  for  literary  work 
was  $50.  paid  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  for  a  carrier’s  ad¬ 
dress,  in  1865. 

In  January,  1866,  she  was  married  to  Dr.  Norman  Teal, 
an  ex-army  surgeon.  Dr.  Teal  is  a  member  of  the  present 
Legislature  of  Indiana.  Since  her  marriage  her  literary 
work  has  been  chiefly  in  the  line  of  short  stories,  and  it  is 
as  a  story  writer  that  she  deserves  special  attention.  She  has 
contributed  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper’s  Magazine, 
Bazar  and  Young  People,  the  Cosmopolitan,  Wide  Awake, 
Boston  Traveller,  etc.,  she  has  had  occasional  articles  in 
daily  papers,  and  has  written  for  McClure’s  newspaper  syn¬ 
dicate.  In  1884,  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  bought  and  pub¬ 
lished  her  novel,  “John  Thorn’s  Folks.”  The  same  firm 
has  now  in  hand  and  forthcoming  a  book  for  bovs.  She  has 
had  very  good  success  in  writing  for  young  people,  and  en¬ 
joys  her  work  in  that  direction  very  much.  Within  the  past 
year  she  has  had  two  short  stories  published  in  the  New  York 
Examiner — one  entitled  “Basil,”  the  other,  “On  the  Border 
of  the  Bad  Lands”.  The  same  paper  has  other  work  of  hers 
now  in  hand ;  so  also  has  Wide  Awake  and  Harper’s  Young 
People. 

Mrs.  Teal  does  not  claim  to  be  a  professional  author, 
the  demands  of  social  and  domestic  life  making  continuity 
of  effort  impossible.  Having  lived  so  long  in  one  commun¬ 
ity  she  has,  of  course,  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances,  and 
this  fact  predicates  a  draft  upon  her  time.  There  have  been, 
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too,  the  claims  upon  her  as  the  wife  of  a  practicing  physician, 
of  which  other  women  know  nothing.  These,  together  with 
the  care  of  children  and  home,  have  made  her  a  busy  woman, 
but  in  the  crowded  life  'of  duties  well  performed  she  has 
found  time  to  write  besides.  Like  others  with  whom  this 
tendency  to  literary  production  is  genuine  and  not  a  mere 
fad,  she  confesses  to  an  occasional  longing,  in  the  midst 
of  her  happy  life,  for  solitude — the  seclusion  of  the  pro¬ 
verbial  attic  or  a  Saint  Simeon  Stylites  tower — where  her 
pen  might  have  its  way  uninterrupted.  Perhaps,  after  all,  if 
this  wish  could  be  fulfilled  she  might  find,  as  many  do,  that 
with  leisure  and  opportunity  she  would  lack  the  stimulus 
and  energy  that  limited  time  sometimes  gives. 

Mrs.  Teal’s  literary  style  is  unpretentious  and  pleasing. 
She  indulges  in  no  “fine  writing.”  Her  narrative  is  clear  and 
straightforward,  and  objective,  not  analytical.  In  one  sense 
she  is  realistic,  dealing  as  she  does  with  the  occurrences  of 
everyday  life  and  with  commonplace  people,  but  the  realism 
does  not  run  to  trivialities  on  the  one  hand  or  to  coarseness  on 
the  other.  The  stories  which  treat  of  the  homely  affairs  of  or¬ 
dinary  men  and  women  are  the  ones  apt  to  meet  with  the 
wide  approval  of  the  reading  public.  The  pictures  in  them 
are  familiar  to  the  multitude,  and  their  truth  is  quickly  rec¬ 
ognized  and  appreciated.  In  her  book,  “John  Thorn’s 
Folks”,  there  is  much  of  this  homely  realism,  and  it  is  of  a 
sort  to  appeal  to  the  many  who  have  lived  the  somewhat 
primitive  life  of  the  early  settler.  “John  Thorn’s  Folks”  is 
a  well  written,  pleasing  narrative,  and  the  incidents  inter¬ 
woven  in  it  belong  to  a  period  if  Indiana’s  development 
which  is  passing  or  has  passed  away,  and  which  it  is  well 
should  be  thus  embalmed. 

One  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Teal’s  short  stories  was  publish- 
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eel  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  some  years  ago.  It  is  entitled 
“Mining  for  a  Mastodon/’  and  its  scenes  are  also  located  in 
northern  Indiana.  “Mr.  Bash’s  Little  Scheme”  is  an  amus¬ 
ing  bit  of  Dakota  life.  “Riparian  Rights”  in  an  issue  of 
the  new  Boston  publication,  “Two  Tales”,  is  a  California 
story,  and  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  local  laws 
and  customs,  as  well  as  with  the  ways  of  life  among  Mexi¬ 
can  residents  of  California.  In  her  juvenile  stories  Mrs. 
Teal  has  a  happy  faculty  of  touching  upon  the  subjects  of 
interest  to  young  people,  particularly  to  boys.  In  one  tale 
she  describes  a  series  of  adventures  of  a  boy  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  gang  of  horse-thieves  and  counterfeiters  that 
infested  northern  Indiana  and  had  their  hiding  places  in  the 
remote  recesses  of  the  forests. 

Fro:  i  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Teal  is  not 
only  an  Indiana  writer,  but  that  she  draws  her  literarv  ma- 
terial  mainly  from  Indiana  life.  Her  work  does  credit  to 
herself  and  to  her  state,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  she  will 
hereafter  become  more  closely  identified  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  galaxy  of  authors  to  whom  Indiana  lays  proud 
claim,  though  their  fame  extends  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
Hoosierdom. 
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New  year’s  Address 


To  the  Readers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 

By  the  Carriers, 

January  1st,  1866 


To  the  people  the  Tribune  sends  greeting  and  cheer; 

To  the  city  and  country  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

Let  us  lift  up  our  brows,  let  us  pause  where  we  stand, 

While  our  breasts  by  the  keen  morning  breezes  are  fanned ; 
Let  us  glance  o’er  the  cycle  just  finished  and  sped, 

And  gird  up  our  garments  while  looking  ahead. 

Old  Year !  though  now  we  view  thee  pale  and  cold, 

To  us  thy  memory  can  ne’er  grow  old ; 

Thy  name,  a  vital  thought,  shall  deathless  live — 

Thou  thrilling,  strange,  immortal  Sixty-five ! 

Let  us  recite  the  life  of  this  dead  year, 

Then  lay  the  record  on  the  old  man’s  bier. 

The  opening  month  saw  treason  rue  the  fight, 

And  saw  the  marshalled  champions  of  the  right 
Laugh  at  the  anguish  of  the  four  years’  war, 

And  hail  the  rising  of  the  conqueror’s  star. 

Savannah !  Ah,  we  knew  the  signs  and  sounds — 

We  knew  that  in  that  grand  old  city’s  bounds, 

Truth’s  brave  defenders  reared  their  standard  bright, 

And  quelled  the  vampire  hosts  of  crime  and  night. 

We  knew  that,  though  our  heroes’  forms  were  worn, 

Their  garments  travel-soiled,  their  banners  torn, 

Still  were  their  bayonets  fixed,  their  sabres  bare, 
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And  knowing  this,  we  knew  no  doubt  or  fear. 

Borne  up  on  February’s  fitful  gale, 

Came  Freedom’s  shout,  rebellion’s  dying  wail. 

“Fort  Fisher  captured !”  loud  the  echoes  ring — 
“Porter  and  Terry  did  the  glorious  thing!”  f 
Then  the  inaugural  our  bosoms  stirred ; 

Brief,  yet  surcharged  with  thought  in  each  plain  word, 
Breathing  opinions  wise,  emotions  just, 

A  hero’s  courage  and  Christian’s  trust ; 

Set  far  apart  from  pride’s  obnoxious  folly, 

And  tinged  with  a  faint  shade  of  melancholy, 

As  though  his  precient  spirit  bore  a  weight, 

The  boding  shadow  of  a  tragic  fate. 

The  booming,  cannon  that  pure  utterance  drowned ; 
The  battle’s  clangor  quenched  all  common  sound ; 

Once  more  the  James  rolled  down  a  tide  of  blood, 

The  Shenandoah  scarce  a  paler  flood. 

In  that  wild  rush  was  victory’s  advance  heard? 

Five  Forks  and  its  five  thousand  prisoners  answered. 
The  work  was  done — loudly  the  joy-bells  rang; 

The  drums  beat  with  a  noisy,  reckless  clang ; 

Flags  waved,  men  trod  the  earth  with  step  elate ; 

A  rapturous  tumult  surged  from  state  to  state. 

Then  suddenly  the  song  died  down  on  ashen  lips — 
The  noon-day  sun  of  joy  plunged  into  black  eclipse! 
We  have  the  memory  of  some  dreadful  hours, 

When  o’er  us  hung  an  incubus  so  dire, 

That  life  suspended  all  its  wonted  powers, 

And  thought  was  dumb  as  death,  and  keen  as  fire ! 
We  mind  us  of  some  days  of  woe  profound, 

When  we  discarded  all  the  spring-time  bloom, 

Save  such  pale  buds  as  might  be  strewn  around 
The  catafalque  and  the  waiting  tomb. 

We  have  a  knowledge  of  a  guarded  grave, 

By  bright  Sangamon’s  loitering,  lapping  wave, 

Round  which  our  pilgrim  spirits  long  will  gather, 

To  weep  and  yearn,  and  cry  “O  father,  father !” 
Observing  world,  didst  think  us  cold  and  calm  ? 
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Didst  wonder  why  we  tuned  so  grave  a  psalm? 
Why  tears  amid  our  smiles  would  ever  come 
When  the  midsummer  brought  our  veterans  home? 
Ah,  we  thought  us  of  our  common  loss, 

And  many  a  heart  bore  its  own  special  cross. 

No  lethean  wave  has  washed  the  nation's  breast ; 

They,  who,  for  her,  have  trod  the  martyr's  track 
Are  well  remembered ;  grief  is  well  expressed 
To-day,  in  many  a  sign  of  somber  black. 

The  silken  robes  that  fold  young  beauty's  form, 

The  ribbons  gay,  her  dainty  dress  adorning, 
Though  glowing  still  in  colors  rich  and  warm, 

Have  all  their  stripe  of  reverential  mourning. 

And  where  the  offering  of  earth's  best  delight, 

A  troth-ring,  glitters  on  a  maiden's  hand, 
Suggesting  orange  blooms  and  bridal  white, 

One  jetty  line  inlays  the  shining  band. 

The  juciest  grapes  are  plucked  from  gnarliest  vines; 
Rough  shells  encase  God's  deep  and  rich  designs ; 
This  war  has  unto  us  a  wisdom  brought, 

Which  centuries  of  peace  might  ne'er  have  taught. 
Each  true  and  earnest  soul  throughout  the  nation 
Has  clasped  the  hand  of  Crito,  in  the  gloom, 

And  with  him  sought  the  cell  of  condemnation, 
Where  Socrates  awaited  his  stern  doom ; 

And,  with  the  fond  disciple,  humbly  kneeling, 

Amid  the  darkness  of  the  dungeon’s  night, 

Has  heard  the  old  philosopher  revealing 

The  Lazo — its  majesty,  its  worth  and  might — 
“The  Law,”  says  the  Aethenian  sage,  “is  thy  father, 
Thy  civic  trainer,  guardian,  patron,  guide; 

Pierce  thou  thine  own  warm  pulsing  bosom,  rather 
Than  wound  the  Law,  and  stand  a  parricide !" 

O,  noble  Grecian !  thy  exalted  teaching, 

Slowly,  with  faith  and  patience,  part  by  part, 

Has  this  great  people  conned,  and  farther  reaching, 
Has  laid  a  higher  lesson  on  its  heart. 

“The  powers  that  be  of  God  are  all  ordained; 

Whoso  resist eth  power ;  resist eth  God  : — 
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On  the  rebellious  are  his  curses  rained , 

Their  strength  is  spoiled,  their  substance  strewn  abroad. 
One  truth  America  but  half  believed, 

And,  half  denying,  Heaven's  pure  justice  grieved; 

The  right  of  all  mankind  to  liberty, — 

To  stand  up  in  the  light,  self  owned  and  free : 

That  doctorine  have  these  grim  four  years  enforced ; 

Free  Government  and'  Slavery  are  divorced, 

The  empty  sham  of  caste  is  flung  aside, 

And  labor  has  been  honored,  dignified ; 

Labor,  as  stamped  on  nature's  'mighty  page, 

Labor,  the  true  exponent  of  the  age, 

Labor,  God's  highest  outward  earthly  law, 

The  deep,  exhaust  less  fount,  from  which  we  draw 
All  great  results,  all  rich  and  pure  rewards — 

The  brightest  consummation  time  affords ! 

A  wondrous  year  has  calmly  sighed  his  last. 

And  in  the  great  herbarium  of  the  past, 

Events  like  plants  have  filled  another  page, 

And  rest  memorials'  to  a  coming  age. 

A  glowing  tablet,  latest,  brightest,  best, 

Crowded  with  leaves  and  blossoms  smoothly  pressed — 

Pale  blooms,  though  dead  and  thin  as  gas  same  r, 

Yet  fragrant  now  as  when  their  forms  would  stir 
And  tremble  to  the  summer  wind  that  blew 
Along  the  hills  and  valleys,  where  they  grew. 

The  rose  of  triumph  and  the  lily  fair, 

Laurel  and  palm  and  cypress,  all  are  there. 

Let  us  look  forward  ! — turn  we  now  our  back  * 

Upon  the  sacred  past,  its  pain  and  pleasure ; 

And  here  we'll  change  our  grave  elegiac, 

And  tune  our  fancies  to  a  livelier  measure. 

To  the  People  the  Tribune  sends  greeting  and  cheer — 

To  the  city  and  country  A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 

Here's  a  joyous  “All  hail !"  and  a  warm  clasping  hand, 

On  this  day,  the  most  hopeful  e’er  known  to  the  land. 
There  was  never  a  nation’s  Thanksgiving  so  true 
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As  that  which  the  glad  seventh  ultimo  knew ; 

There  was  never  a  yule-tide  so  genial  and  blest 

Since  the  Christ-child  was  laid  on  the  virgin’s  soft  breast ! — 

O,  ne’er  since  the  angels  came  down  on  the  plain, 

Such  a  feast-time  of  peace  and  good  will  to  all  men ! 

As  the  rose-tints  of  light  wreathe  the  dawn  of  the  year, 

All  heads  are  uplifted,  all  visions  grow  clear, 

We  laugh  as,  as  from  brother  to  brother  we  call; 

There’s  rejoicing  and  hoping  and  loving  for  all. 

But  the  festival  passes,  the  working  days  come, 

Quit  the  dance  for  the  march,  and  the  lute  for  the  drum ; 
Hearts  cannot  forever  beat  careless  and  free, 

Eyes  cannot  forever  smile  holiday  glee ; 

Life  cannot  be  always,  one  glorious  state  fair, 

With  Sherman  and  Grant  everlastingly  there. 

For  the  will  that  is  strong,  for  the  heart  that  is  true, 

For  hand,  tongue  and  pen  there  is  duty  to  do : 

There  are  questions  demanding  a  righteous  solution ; 

There  are  liars  and  lies  to  be  brought  to  confusion ; 

There  are  principles  dug  from  the  war’s  rugged  mine, 

To  be  polished  and  set  where  their  glory  may  shine; 

And  putrid  dead  errors,  all  black  with  decay, 

To  be  hastily  coffined  and  buried  away. 

The  billows  of  conflict  that  deluged  the  land, 

Are  ebbing  at  last,  and  a  wonderful  strand 

Lies  exposed  to  the  sun ;  there  are  treasures  of  pearl, 

And  shells  of  soft  tinting  and  delicate  curl, 

All  meshed  in  a  lapping  of  sea-weeds  and  slime — 

A  debris  of  prejudice,  loathsome  as  crime! 

The  millenial  safety  delays  yet  awhile ; 

There  may  still  be  some  treachery,  malice  and  guile, 

Some  sepulchres  brimming  with  falsehood  and  pride, 

Whose  corruption  the  whiting  of  years  cannot  hide, 

Aye,  though  one  like  John  Regan  cries  “No  more  secession,” 
And  preaches  black  suffrage  and  southern  submission! 

This  morning  we  stand  ’neath  the  arch  of  a  gate, 

Whose  key  turned  at  midnight ;  we  linger  and  wait, 

Leaning  forward  to  search  what  the  vista  reveals, 
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What  the  haze  of  futurity  dims  and  conceals. 

Part  by  part  will  the  scroll  of  the  year  be  unrolled ; 

Every  month  its  own  struggles  and  conquests  will  hold. 

We  believe  that  the  seed,  lying  under  the  snow, 

For  the  midsummer  harvest  will  ripen  and  glow ; 

We  believe  that  God's  truth,  sown  in  anguish  and  tears, 

Will  be  garnered  with  jubilant  singing  and  cheers. 

Of  the  work  to  be  done,  of  the  burdens  to  bear, 

The  TRIPjUNE  most  gladly  accepts  a  full  share; 

With  no  empty  assumption,  no  vaunting  conceit 
We  take  up  the  glove,  flung  again  at  our  feet — 

The  challenge  of  Bigotry,  ancient  and  strong, 

Of  gray-haired,  despotic,  “conservative"  Wrong. 

CHICAGO,  to  thee  salutation  we  tender, 

To  thee  our  first  homage  we  feelingly  render : 

CHICAGO !  A  princess — child  of  the  great  West, 

Whom  the  bold  Prairie  Genius  received  and  was  blest, 

And  placed  like  a  gem  on  his  broad,  throbbing  breast ! 
CHICAGO,  so  young,  yet  so  regal  and  stately! 

So  grand  in  thy  prime,  yet  an  infant  so  lately ! 

With  the  freshness  of  youth,  with  a  maiden's  soft  grace, 
With  the  blushes  of  bridehood  still  mantling  thy  face, 

Yet  a  matron,  whose  fruitfulness  passeth  before 
That  of  goddesses  fabled  in  mythical  lore! 

Lo,  the  TRIBUNE,  thy  stripling  son,  stalwart  and  strong. 
Would  his  pride  and  affection  avow  in  this  song! 

Fairest  mother,  he  kneeling  awaits  thy  command. 

And  with  fillial  devotion  would  kiss  thy  white  hand. 

And  next,  to  the  mighty,  the  beautiful  West, 

To  her  local  advancement,  her  interests  vast. 

To  her  mining  and  farming,  her  commerce  and  learning, 

To  the  zeal  of  progression  that’s  throbbing  and  burning, 
Throughout  her  vast  empire  of  forest  and  plain. 

We  proffer  a  service  she  will  not  disdain. 

With  delight  we  confess  an  allegiance  higher 
Than  city  or  section  can  claim  or  inspire ; 

To  the  COUNTRY,  the  UNION,  east,  west,  south  and 
north , 
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We  pledge  all  we  are,  all  we  hope  to  be  worth, 

To  a  government  formed  to  progress  and  endure, 
Self-contained,  self-supplied,  self -preserving  and  pure, 
To  her  grand  constitution,  her  equable  laws, 

To  each  project  exalted  by  them  to  a  cause, 

To  her  glory  at  home,  to  her  foreign  promotion, 

We  pledge  our  most  ardent  and  loyal  devotion. 

4 

Our  visor  is  dov/n,  and  our  harness  close  buckled, 

With  a  candor  that  never  has  trifled  or  truckled, 

We  enter  the  lists  at  the  trumpet’s  shrill  blast, 

For  the  meed  which  high  Justice  awards  at  the  last, 
And  our  golden  good  wishes  now  broadcast  are  hurled, 
To  the  city,  the  country,  the  land  and  the  world. 
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Friends.'— -A  Song 


I’ll  call  you  by  no  other  name 
But  Friend — old  friend. 

Until  I  die  ’twill  be  the  same, 

Just  Friend,  dear  friend. 

The  gentle  tie  we’ve  worn  so  long, 
Through  days  of  sighing,  days  of  song, 

Is  feather  light  yet  sweet  and  strong, 

The  tie  of  friend  and  friend. 

We’ve  known  each  other’s  secret  grief 
And  haunting  fear, 

Each  other’s  hopes,  doubts,  high  belief 
And  purpose  dear. 

Your  sunshine  made  my  winters  gay, 

My  laughter  chased  your  cares  away ; 
Thus  it  has  been  for  many  a  day, 

For  many  a  day  and  year. 

Some  morning  one  will  stand  alone 
With  down-cast  eye. 

Will  wipe  a  tear  and  check  a  groan, 
And  deeply  sigh. 

The  other  will  lie  cold  as  snow. 

Should  it  be  I — we  may  not  know — 

Just  kiss  my  brow  and  whisper  low, 

“Good-bye,  old  friend,  Good-bye.” 
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To  Eloise  on  tier  IPedding  Morn 

Weary,  as  I  glance  about. 

Of  an  invalid’s  dull  room, 

Through  the  curtains  I  look  out 
On  a  sea  of  orchard  bloom. 

Apple  blossoms,  snowy  white, 

All  their  edges  pearly  pink, 

Cherry  blossoms  feather-light 

In  the  soft  winds  wave  and  wink. 

Rosy  blossoms  of  the  peach 
Creamy  blossoms  of  the  pear, 

Plumey  blossoms  of  the  plum — 

Blossoms,  blossoms  everywhere ! 

Berry-blossom,  bending  low, 

On  her  breast  a  drop  of  gold, 

Tells  a  pansy  growing  near 

What  her  tender  leaves  enfold. 

Whispers  of  the  radiant  fruit 
That  shall  ripen  day  by  day, 

To  a  crimson,  luscious  prime 
When  her  petals  fall  away. 

And  the  pansy,  dark  and  still. 

Wastes  a  tiny,  fragrant  sigh 
On  the  languid  flood  of  scent 
That  goes  sweeping  softly  by. 

Thou,  like  berry-blossom  white, 

With  a  heart  as  rich  as  gold, 

Musest  in  serene  delight 

On  the  fruit  thy  hopes  enfold. 
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Dream’st,  with  dewy  lips  and  eyes, 

Saying  to  thy  soul  each  hour, 

“This  day's  sweet,  expectant  bliss 
Only  is  the  promise-flower." 

God  be  kind  to  thee,  my  love, 

Guard  from  storm-blight  and  decay, 
All  that  to  thy  trembling  heart 
Lies  concealed  within  today ! 

Kendallville,  Ind.,  May  18,  1884. 
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Qvowlh. 

What  comes  of  all  the  blowing 
When  the  wind  is  on  its  path, 

When  the  trees,  their  long  arms  throwing 
Gesture  forth  a  wordless  wrath? 

The  growth  of  the  stern  weather, 

In  the  deepening  of  the  year, 

When  the  elements  together 
Round  the  seasons  to  a  sphere. 

What  comes  of  all  the  falling, 

When  the  rain  is  in  the  sky, 

When  the  thunder’s  voices  calling, 

Make  the  timid  shrink  and  cry  ? 

The  death  of  hurtful  gases, 

When  the  lightning's  bolts  are  hurled, 
The  growth  of  velvet  grasses, 

On  the  bosom  of  the  world. 

What  comes  of  ail  the  longing 
After  beauty’s  pure  ideal  ? 

What  comes  of  all  the  thronging 
Dreams,  that  never  can  be  real? 

The  growth  of  tender  graces, 

Which  the  master  doth  approve, 

The  adorning  of  waste  places 

With  the  flowers  of  hope  and  love. 

What  comes  of  all  the  trying 

With  our  human  minds  and  hands? 
What  comes  of  the  denying 
Of  passion’s  fierce  demands? 

The  growth  of  a  strong  spirit, 

To  the  height  of  self-control, 

The  gradual,  sure  emerging, 

From  the  childhood  of  the  soul. 
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Lost  on  the  Cambria  * 


Brother  beloved,  those  Indian  Summer  days 
Bring  back  the  autumns  long  agone,  when  we 
Wandering  together  through  dim  woodland  ways, 

Glad  youth  and  child,  with  spirits  high  and  free, 

For  treasures  of  brown  nuts,  or  berries  bright ; 

Frost-grapes  whose  bloom  might  tempt  the  daintiest  lip; 
Timber  for  uncouth  toys,  my  heart’s  delight, 

Perfect  and  precious  as  your  workmanship. 

I  mind  the  adventurous  romance  of  those  strolls : 

Boulders  were  bears,  the  woods  were  trackless  glooms ; 
Brown  shrubs  were  crouching  savages,  whose  polls 
Our  fancies  crowned  with  warlike  eagle-plumes. 

I  mind  the  nicknames  and  quaint,  teasing  words ; 

Caresses  rough  as  March,  yet  warm  as  June; 

Your  whistle,  musical  as  some  wild  bird’s, 

Trilling  the  measures  of  a  joyous  tune. 

I  have  dear  memories  of  later  years, 

When  life  for  us  assumed  a  soberer  hue ; 

There  was  no  spring  of  gladness,  mirth,  or  tears, 

That  moved  one  soul,  but  moved  the  other  too. 

Brother  beloved,  these  Indian  Summer  hours 
Are  rich  with  all  the  beauty  of  the  year ; 

The  leaves  are  gayer  than  the  gayest  flower, 

Soft  clouds  float  on  the  wistful  atmosphere. 

I  see  it  all — but  ’gainst  a  background  dark 
Of  a  dull,  starless,  stormy  northern  sky, 

Of  rocky  coasts  uprising  cold  and  stark, 

Of  pitiless  billows  rolling  strong  and  high. 
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Brother  beloved,  these  hazy  Autumn  days 
Are  filled  with  all  the  music  of  the  year : 

The  wind's  low  song,  the  robin's  latest  lays, 
Chatter  of  squirrel,  murmur  of  brook,  I  hear : 

But  hear  it  blent  with  the  deep  undertone 
Of  the  old  Ocean,  in  his  solemn  moods ; 

With  rumble  of  salt  breakers  fiercely  blown, 
With  sob  of  winds  through  island  solitudes. 

O  fearful  hour,  when  midst  the  mighty  roar 
The  great  ship  struck,  and  all  her  iron  sides 

('rushed  like  a  goblet  on  a  marble  floor, 

Spilling  her  precious  wine  upon  the  tides. 

(*  Wrecked  Oct.  19,  1870,  off  Inishtrahul. 

The  writer’s  brother  and  his  wife  were  lost.) 

C.  I.  G. 
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The  IDhippooriuill 

For  Dawson’s  Times  and  Union,  1858. 

The  clouds  along  the  western  sky 
Unfold  and  kindle  into  view, 

Adorned  in  heaven’s  transcendent  dye 
With  stripes  of  crimson,  white  and  blue 
They  all  are  there,  those  colors  grand, 

And  shining  glorious  and  high, 

One  constellation  proudly  stands 
Amid  the  tinted  cumuli. 

All  worldly  sounds  are  far  and  faint, 

A  brooding  stillness  fills  the  air, 

And  Nature  like  a  meek  browed  saint, 
Kneels,  wrapt  in  self-forgetful  prayer; 
But  suddenly  the  charm  is  broke, 

For  with  an  all  pervading  thrill 
Flows  out  thy  simple  touching  note, 

O,  melancholy  whippoorwill ! 

The  wind  that  erewhile  lay  at  rest 
Now  rustles  ’mong  the  maple  leaves, 
Sweeps  sighing  o’er  the  meadow’s  breast. 

And  in  the  forest  moans  and  grieves ; 
The  fire-flies  glance  with  brighter  sheen, 
The  wave  breaks  with  a  longer  roll, 

The  saint  casts  off  her  prayerful  mien, 
And  yields  to  passion  all  her  soul. 

O,  hush  thy  song,  forsaken  bird, 

And  let  me  feel  the  blissful  calm, 

That  ere  thy  plaintive  voice  I  heard, 
Refreshed  my  life  with  dew  and  balm! 
O,  let  the  silence  come  again, 

The  breathless  peacefulness  and  rest, 

To  ease  the  melancholy  pain 

Which  thou  hast  wakened  in  my  breast. 
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Juan  Ponce  DeLeon 


On  Porto  Rico’s  sea-walled  heights 
His  castle  rose,  and  gardens  fair, 

A  house  of  treasures  vast  and  rare, 

Of  all  luxurious  delights. 

And  one  was  there,  his  slave  and  wife, 
A  captive  from  the  wilderness, 

Subdued  by  many  a  fond  caress, 

Until  she  loved  him  as  her  life. 

Three  ships  were  riding  in  the  bay, 

And  one  bright  morn,  adown  the  glen 
Strode  the  hidalgo  and  his  men, 
Climbed  to  their  decks  and  sailed  away. 

Along  the  close-set  island  chain 
The  gallant  vessels  speeded  on; 

The  green  Bahamas  one  by  one 
They  touched  and  tried  and  left  again. 

For  many  years  these  spicy  coasts 

Plad  lured  the  prows  of  Spanish  fleets ; 
The  parrots  in  their  green  retreats 
Learned  the  exolorers’  oaths  and  boasts. 

For  precious  woods,  for  gold  and  slaves, 
Went  those  intrepid  seamen  forth; 

But  for  a  prize  of  dearer  worth 
DeLeon  tempted  woods  and  waves. 

He  gave  the  fable  weight  of  truth. 

That  somewhere  in  these  palmy  lands 
Sparkled  above  its  diamond  sands 
The  fountain  of  perpetual  youth. 
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Month  after  month  they  cruised  around 
The  glittering  stretch  of  sunlit  sea, 

And  landings  made,  fearless  and  free, 

Wheree’r  a  harbor  snug  they  found. 

By  times  for  days  the  wilds  they  traced 
Searching  for  waters  sweet  and  clear, 

For  cascades  leaping  strong  and  sheer 

Far  down  the  ledges  granite-faced. 

The  mainland,  this  the  legends  say, 

Was  reached  by  grace  of  Heavenly  Powers 
At  Easter  time  the  Feast  of  Flowers, 

And  so  they  named  it  Florida. 

Here  was  the  ardent  search  renewed ; 

Surely  this  blooming  fragrant  clime 
Must  hold  the  clue  to  baffle  Time ! 

The  eager  quest  was  still  pursued. 
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Impromptu 


For  a  Child’s  Birthday  Party!. 


There  comes  no  morning  bright, 

Brimful  of  crystal  light, 

Nor  comes  there  any  morning  dull  and  grey, 

But  what  some  joyous  child, 

Cries  out  with  laughter  wild, 

“Rejoice  with  me  good  people,  for  my  birthday  is  today !” 


Birthdays  will  come  and  pass, 

And  each  small  lad  and  lass 
Must  taste  through  life,  the  bitter  with  the  sweet. 

Yet  through  both  bliss  and  pain. 

We  compass  growth  and  gain, 

We  climb  by  what  we  tread  upon  and  put  beneath  our  feet. 


Dear  children,  glad  and  gay, 

Keep  ye  in  mind,  alway, 

Two  truths  which  every  natal  day  proclaims. 

God's  hand  guides  Fortune's  car. 

All  days  gift-laden  are. 

And  may  angels  in  their  birthday-books  write  all  your  happy 
names. 
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An  Old  Newspaper,  and 
An  Old  Poem 


In  Harper’s  Magazine  Mr.  William  Dean  Howels  uses 
for  his  Easy  Chair  topic  a  copy  of  an  ancient  newspaper; 
and  in  the  article  quotes  a  dozen  lines  from  a  poem  written 
by  Mrs.  Angeline  Teal  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The  history  of 
that  poem  will  be  given  here,  as  of  some  possible  interest  to 
club  women,  and  others  who  like  to  note  the  odd  happenings 
in  the  literary  world.  One  day  in  the  far  off  summer,  a  wom¬ 
an  showed  Mrs.  Teal — then  a  girl  in  her  early  teens — a 
drawer  containing  some  rustic  Mementoes  of  a  boy-lover 
who  had  died.  The  lady  was  a  busy,  practical  mother  of  a 
family,  and  as  she  closed  the  drawer,  she  said  laughingly, 
“Put  that  stuff  in  a  poem,  Angie,  and  then  I’ll  burn  it.” 

The  poem  was  written,  entitled  “Keepsakes,”  and  sent 
to  the  New  York  Tribune.  One  of  the  editors,  Mr.  O.  H. 
Dutton,  afterwards  a  colleague  in  Trinity  church,  N.  Y.,  had 
a  proof-slip  printed  and  showed  it  to  the  editor  of  the  N.  Y. 
Saturday  Press,  with  the  result  that  it  appeared  in  the  Press 
instead  of  the  Tribune.  Mr.  Dutton  explained,  that  by  this 
change  the  verses  had  a  more  appropriate  setting  than  if  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  political  and  agricultural  paper.  A  copy  of  the 
press  containing  the  poem  was  sent  to  the  author  and  as  Mr. 
Howels  says,  “was  carefully  folded  and  unfolded  many 
times  and  then  laid  away  and  forgotten.”  Just  twenty  years 
later,  the  poem  appeared  again,  as  an  original  and  timely  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Tribune,  over  the  author’s  long  obsolete  maid¬ 
en  name,  and  widely  copied  therefrom  that  summer.  Just 
how  this  occurred,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  with  certain¬ 
ty  ;  presumably,  however,  in  this  way :  Mr.  George  Ripley 
who  for  some  years  had  edited  the  literary  department  of 
the  Tribune,  had  recently  died.  His  successor  doubtless 
gave  the  editorial  desk  a  thorough  overhauling,  and  in  so 
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doing  came  upon  the  original  manuscript  of  “Keepsakes” 
and  decided  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion,  not  knowing  that  it 
had  ever  seen  the  light  before.  Last  fall,  Mrs.  Teal,  expect¬ 
ing  to  go  to  Mexico  for  an  indefinite  time,  made  a  general 
re-arrangement  of  her  private  effects,  and  in  the  process 
found  the  time-yellowed  copy  of  the  Saturday  Press,  con¬ 
taining  her  poem.  Thinking  it  might  afford  Mr.  Howels  a 
moment's  reminiscent  pleasure  to  look  upon  this  old  number 
of  a  journal  in  which  some  of  his  own  early  poems  had  ap¬ 
peared,  Mrs.  Teal  mailed  it  to  his  address.  He  acknowl¬ 
edged  it  at  once,  and  in  a  graceful  and  characteristic  manner. 

The  poem  follows : 


I  have  as  neat  a  hat  of  pliant  barley 

As  ever  graced  the  head  of  country-lass ; 

;Twas  braided  by  the  skillful  hand  of  Charley, 

And  trimmed  with  a  soft  roll  of  prairie-grass. 

They  made  me  queen,  once,  at  a  May-day  riot, 

With  flowers  they  would  have  twined  my  giddy  head. 

But  he  must  crown  me  with  that  hat,  and  tie  it, 

And  steal  the  kiss  for  which  he  vainly  plead. 

I  have  a  string  to  which  are  tied  the  rattles 
Of  nine  fierce  massasaugas,  black  and  long ; 

'Twas  Charley  won  them  in  nine  bloody  battles, 

And  made  of  them  an  instrument  of  song. 

i 

'Twas  he  who  taught  me  how  to  twirl  them  neatly, 

Then  hold  the  buzzing  string  so  tense  and  tight, 

That  one  and  all  would  sing  and  murmur  sweetly, 

And  die  away  in  whispers  soft  and  light. 
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I  have  the  shell  of  a  gay  spotted  tortoise 

That  long  had  rambled  in  the  mill-pond  free, 

And  it  was  Charley,  whose  the  thrilling  sport  was 
Of  catching  and  “unroofing”  it  for  me. 

I  have  a  necklace,  red  as  Lincoln  cherries, 

And  hard  as  any  coral  in  the  sea ; 

'Twas  Charley  made  it  of  green  whortleberries ; 

He  dried  and  stained  it  gorgeouslv  for  me. 

I  have  the  last  year's  nests  of  many  robins, 

I  have — I  cannot  see,  my  eyes  are  wet ; 

I  cannot  speak,  my  heart  is  choked  with  sobbing, 

’Tis  strange  how  tenderly  I  love  him  y^et ! 

Dark-eyed,  high-minded  lover  of  my  childhood ! 

He  had  a  princely  soul  within  his  breast ! 

But  years  have  passed  since  in  his  own  loved  wildwood 
They  laid  the  boyish  form  to  its  long  rest. 

It  was  a  sad  day  'mong  those  simple  neighbors, 

When  one  so  glad  and  young  was  called  away ; 

For  miles  around  they  ceased  their  harvest  labors 
And  every  face  looked  sorrowful  that  day. 

They  made  his  grave  one  radiant  Summer  evening; 

They  placed  his  coffin  in  the  dark-green  shade ; 

I  viewed  him  long,  with  much  of  inward  grieving. 

But  no  complaining  sign  or  sound  I  made. 

I  dared  not  kiss  him  'neath  the  churchyard  beeches, 
Although  'twas  my  last  look  at  one  so  dear ; 

But  now,  though  years  have  passed,  my  choicest  riches 
Are  the  rude  keepsakes  I  have  shown  you  here. 
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To  Hlorton* 


If  to  be  clothed  with  power  from  crown  to  sole, 

If  to  be  one  whose  words  as  mandates  ring, 

If  in  all  statesmanship  to  wield  control 

While  hate  and  love  their  taunts  and  tokens  fling — 
If  these  be  kinglike,  Morton  thou  wast  king. 

If  to  march  on,  dragging  a  torturing  chain, 

Whose  weight  might  force  a  common  soul  supine, 

If  to  work  on  in  scorn  of  mortal  pain, 

If  energies  like  these  heroic  shine — 

Then  thou  wast  hero,  by  that  dauntless  sign. 

If  to  be  manly  to  be  most  sincere, 

To  spurn  mean  bribes  and  stamp  them  with  a  ban — 
To  hold  the  rights  of  the  down-trodden  dear, 

In  freedom's  ranks  to  lead  the  dangerous  van, 

Then  we  behold  thee  a  colossal  Alan. 

For  the  brave  lesson  of  thy  glorious  life, 

The  constant,  valiant  mood  which  did  impel 
To  labors  vast  and  grand  in  peace  and  strife — 

For  these  thanksgiving  through  our  dirges  swell, 
King,  Hero,  Idol  of  thy  state,  Farewell. 


*  The  famous  Civil  War  governor  of  Indiana.  Though  stricken  with 
paralysis  during  the  war,  rendering  him  unable  to  stand,  sitting  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  address  vast  audiences  with  burning  eloquence  in  behalf  of  the 
Union.  c-  L  G* 
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<The  Dernal  Equinox 


A  gusty  wind  the  livelong  night 

Has  whistled  through  the  garden  trees, 

Chilling  the  buds  which  yester  noon, 

Swelled  in  the  blandest  southern  breeze. 

And  the  warm  sky  we  loved  to  greet 
Is  veiled  this  morn  in  dullest  gray, 

And  snow-wraiths  troop  across  the  fields 
Like  sheeted  ghosts  at  break  of  day. 

Each  hour  the  blast  still  ruder  grown, 

Struggles  and  shrieks  with  might  and  main, 

Till  all  who  hear  are  prone  to  ask — 

“Has  bleak  December  come  again?” 

If  any  doubt  were  in  the  thought 

’Twould  gloom  to  many  a  bosom  send. 

But  well  we  know  in  what  brief  space 
This  blustering  gale  itself  will  spend. 

We  know  the  sunshine  sweet  and  strong, 
Will  soon  the  grass  roots  search  about, 

That  softer  airs  will  shake  the  boughs, 
Tossing  their  delicate  foliage  out. 

While  springs  and  streams  to  freedom  given, 
Will  soon  go  laughing  on  their  way ; 

Wide  orchards  will  grow  white  with  bloom, 
And  summer  birds  will  come  and  stay. 

O,  affluent  nature,  steadfast,  good ! 

Through  all  thy  plenitude  of  change, 

Thou  shadowest  some  human  mood ; 

Nothing  is  meaningless  or  strange. 
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This  crisis  finds  its  counterpart 
In  many  a  life’s  uneven  track 

Where  the  straight  equatorial  line 
Touches  the  burning  zodiac. 

What  storms  of  passion,  grief,  despair, 

Arise  in  whirls  of  dizzying  pain ! 

Aquarius,  doubling  on  his  course, 

Drenches  the  world  in  sleety  rain ! 

The  troublous  equinoctial  gales 
Though  fierce,  yet  brief  must  be  your  hour. 

For  Nature’s  Ruler  rules  the  heart — 

His  is  the  kingdom,  His  the  power. 

The  winds  will  lull  to  sudden  calm, 

The  angry  storm  clouds  backward  roll, 

The  days  grow  longer  than  the  nights, 

And  hope’s  glad  sunshine  flood  the  soul. 

And  the  rich  winter-mellowed  soil 

Of  thoughts  mysterious  vales  and  hills, 

Bloom  out  with  a  right  goodly  show 
Of  crocuses  and  daffodils. 
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Qhe  Fig  CTree 

I  am  a  fated  tree. 

Once,  as  my  Lord  passed  by, 

Up  to  my  vernal  crown 
He  lifted  his  sad  eye. 

I  laughed  with  all  my  leaves.  His  thirst  was  sore. 
“Thou  shalt  bear  leaves/'  He  said,  “forevermore." 


No  fruitage  ever  more! 

I  heard,  and  yearned  to  die ; 

But  lovelier  still  I  grew, 

Beneath  the  orient  sky. 

Men  view  me  and  exclaim,  “A  glorious  tree !” 
But  no  man  gathers  any  fruit  from  me. 


I  bourgeon  year  by  year, 

Heedless  of  drouth  or  rain ; 

But  all  my  life  is  dark, 

I  feel  my  dear  Lord's  pain. 

One  little  joy  is  mine,  as  here  I  stand — 

I  make  a  place  of  shade,  in  a  parched  land. 
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Hattie 

Soft,  dark  skin  and  nut-brown  hair, 
Form  of  pliant  moulding  rare, 

Glowing  lips  and  glorious  eyes — 
When  the  long,  dark  lashes  rise, 

O,  what  fire  and  dew  is  there, 

Shining  ’neath  that  clustering  hair? 
Passionate,  impulsive,  bright, 

Restless  as  the  glancing  light, 

Timid  as  a  captured  dove, 

Loving  as  the  heart  of  love ! 

Full  of  dreams  of  joys,  of  fears, 

Full  of  laughter  and  of  tears — 

Oft  I  question  what  the  years 
With  their  changes  swift  and  wild 
Hold  for  this  deep-natured  child. 

Oft  we  questioned ;  now  no  more 
Gaze  we  at  the  close  shut  door ; 
Questions  now  in  silence  fall, 

God  has  answered  once  for  all. 

“What  a  Friend  we  have  in  Jesus !” 
Thus  the  child  with  saintly  tune 
Led  the  choir  of  sister-cousins, 

One  soft  Sunday  afternoon. 

How  the  sweet  voice  soared  and  trilled 
All  my  heart  its  music  thrilled. 

Curving  lips  and  lifted  eyes — 

In  my  soul  the  picture  lies ! 

Neath  the  next  bright  Sabbath  sun 
Stood  we  stricken  dumb,  each  one, 

For  the  dear  girl's  life  was  done! 

Only  this  our  woe  can  soften ; — 

He,  the  Friend  she  sang  so  often — 
He,  whose  love  declineth  never, 

Folds  her  close  and  safe  forever. 
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John  burroughs 


How  sweet  thy  life,  how  pure  thy  purpose  ever, 
To  lead  our  minds  into  some  knowledge  true, 
Of  Nature’s  faithful,  secret,  blind  endeavor 
After  a  pattern  hidden  from  our  view. 


A  law  fulfilled,  her  guerdon  and  her  duty, 

Her  canceled  failures  left  to  patient  Time ; 

Her  th waitings  turned  to  things  of  use  and  beauty, 
The  means  whereby  her  great  successes  climb. 

Brother  art  thou  to  earth-born  types  the  smallest, 
Brother  to  bark  of  trees  and  sap  of  weeds. 

Thy  kindred,  high  and  low,  alike  thou  callest — 
Brother  to  moths  and  men  of  god-like  deeds. 


The  open-eyed,  the  tender-souled  and  charmful, 
From  Job  and  David,  down  through  every  age, 
Whose  breath  has  cleared  the  air  of  vapors  harmful, 
Have  left  their  tinct  and  odor  on  thy  page. 


Thy  following  will  always  be  the  simple 

And  earnest  hearts,  with  insight  true  and  fine, 

Who  read  Love’s  law  where  forest  brooklets  dimple, 
Alike  as  where  great  constellations  shine. 
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Re-Elected 

(For  the  Chicago  Tribune.) 


You  remember  how  the  bell  rung  in  the  steeple, 
How  the  windows  on  the  streets  were  all  aglow, 
How  the  shouts  went  up  from  the  exultant  people, 
On  that  evening,  eight  and  forty  months  ago, 
When  the  Nation  said  its  mighty  even  so. 


It  was  twilight  then;  a  sombre  shade  of  sadness 
Made  the  bonfires  show  a  fierce  and  dazzling  glare, 
And  the  echoes  of  our  cheers,  which  broke  in  gladness, 
Came  back  heavy  with  the  rumble  of  Fate’s  car, 
Which  bore  down  on  us  a  solemn  weight  of  war. 


For  base  perjury  and  fraud,  and  treason  certain, 

Had  rushed  forward  to  the  Holiest  of  All, 
Stretching  out  their  hands  to  rend  the  sacred  curtain, 
Which  was  made  before  the  sacred  Ark  to  fall, 
Little  recking  that  the  veil  must  be  their  pall. 


O,  that  Ark,  beneath  whose  golden  list,  all  shining, 
Sprinkled  once  and  yet  again  with  martyr  blood, 
Lay  the  bond,  these  mighty  single  states  combining 
In  one  fervent,  close-linked,  equal  sisterhood — 
Who  could  touch  and  live,  beneath  the  eye  of  God ! 


It  was  evening  then,  but  through  the  mournful  gloaming, 
One  star  lighted  the  horizon’s  dreary  scope; 

From  the  West  we  saw  the  people’s  chosen  coming, 

Great  deliverance  on  his  shoulders  bearing  up. 

In  that  man  and  his  commission  was  our  hope. 
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He  was  faithful  in  the  things  to  him  entrusted, 

Calm  and  faithful  through  much  injury  and  blame, 
Wielding  wisely  the  great  powers  in  him  vested : 
Angel,  write  upon  your  book  with  pen  of  flame, 
That  word  faithful ,  after  Abram  Lincoln’s  name ! 

O  the  night  of  deep  anxiety  and  sorrow — 

How  we  urged  the  heavy  watches  on  their  way ! 
Now,  behold  we  hail  the  long-expected  morrow ! 
Surely  now  the  clouds  at  sunrise  break  away, 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning  bring  the  day ! 


Re-elected !  Did  you  dream  it  Southern  foemen, 

Scoffing  at  our  ill-constructed  social  laws, 

That  a  race  of  '‘money- worshipers”  and  yoemen 
Could  exalt  a  principle  into  a  cause, — 

Push  it  forward,  though  the  sun  in  heaven  should  pause 


’Tis  no  dynasty  our  loyal  zeal  contends  for, 

No  inclement  usurpation  of  the  earth ; 

Not  a  man ,  but  the  idea  that  he  stands  for; 

Not  a  name ,  but  only  what  it  shadows  forth, 

UNION  is  the  name  we  swear  by  in  the  North. 

We  inscribe  it  on  the  banners  of  our  forces, 

Meaning  by  it  all  that’s  national  and  just, 

All  that  dignifies  a  country  and  divorces 

From  her  statute  books,  the  sordid  Mammon  lust, 
Which  gives  man  the  power  to  crush  man  in  the  dust. 


To  that  name — the  name  our  Fathers  gave  the  Nation 
The  great  pulsing  public  heart  is  leal  and  true ; 
Standing  forth  opposed  to  all  disintegration, 

And  the  ruling  of  the  many  by  the  few, 

That  united  heart  will  boldly  dare  and  do. 
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Now  you  laugh,  and  say,  “Behold  your  home  distractions!” 

Flinging  back  that  word  “united”  in  our  teeth. 

Let  me  tell  you,  your  befrienders  are  a  faction , 

Growing  daily  weaker  in  their  own  belief. 

We  have  proved  it;  you  have  seen  it  to  your  grief. 


Re-elected!  Once  more  chosen  and  appointed 
To  the  rescue  of  democracy  from  death ; 

The  exponent  of  Free  Government,  anointed 

With  the  solemn  oil  of  this  great  people’s  faith, 
Breathing  in  the  people’s  trust  with  every  breath 


There  he  stands,  the  people’s  helper  in  each  movement 
To  suppress  this  wild  disruptive  Southern  rage; 

With  his  shoulder  to  the  car-wheel  of  improvement, 
And  his  massive  pen-hand  resting  on  the  page, 
Where  the  world  shall  read  the  progress  of  the  age. 

Re-elected !  did  you  dream  it,  Southern  foemen, 

With  your  cant  about  our  sordid,  delving  North, 

That  these  speculators,  artisans  and  yeomen 
Could  imagine  a  great  Deed,  and  bring  it  forth, 
Shining  bravely  in  its  moral  strength  and  worth  ? 


And  ye  transatlantic  monarchies,  unfriendly, 

Stately  peoples  whom  we  might  have  loved  so  much, 
Had  ye,  in  our  trial,  visited  us  kindly, 

And  while  being  neighbors  treated  us  as  such, 

With  the  Good  Samaritan’s  soft  word  and  touch, — 

Now  to  you  we  shout  in  triumph,  re-elected! 

Aye,  our  cause  is  gained  in  order  and  in  quiet. 

Is  it  what  your  just  and  gentle  souls  expected, 

When  you  sent  across  the  wave  that  mocking  “try  it  .J” 
No,  you  thought  to  see  us  sunk  in  blood  and  riot. 
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The  false-hearted  in  our  midst,  complaining,  dissident, 
They,  you  said,  would  bring  our  final  fall  about, 

With  their  cowardly  rear-firing;  and  for  precedent 
Some  half  civilized,  wild  people  cited  out, 

By  whom  self-appointed  law  was  put  to  rout. 

But  we  saved  the  land,  that  Tuesday  in  November. 

O,  such  earnest  feeling  stirred  our  hearts  that  morn ; 
That  the  winds  of  heaven  seemed  to  say  “Remember, 
What  you  do  is  done  for  races  yet  unborn, 

Whom  your  act  will  render  blessed  or  forlorn !” 

• 

The  incendiary,  treason-breathing  classes 

Used  this  franchise,  undisputed,  with  the  rest, 

Then  fell  back  before  the  mighty  loyal  masses, 

Who  around  the  ballot-box  in  silence  pressed, 

Each  man  voting  with  his  hand  upon  his  breast. 

You  may  turn  aside  your  venom-pointed  thrust, 

All  your  vapid  scorn,  your  weak,  satiric  flings ; 

Look  and  wonder,  ye  who  love  the  taste  of  dust, 

When  you  kiss  it  from  the  sandals  of  your  kings, 
Worshiping  the  royal  feet  to  which  it  clings ! 


Go  to,  now,  Old  England,  proud  and  selfish  nation, 

Pointing  with  insulting  Index*  o’er  the  sea, 

We  have  suffered  and  you  gave  no  consolation, 

We  have  triumphed,  and  you  gave  no  sympathy. 

Go  help  Austria  weld  her  chains  on  Italy. 

But  if  e’er  your  children  bite  the  hand  that  fed  them, 

Set  the  garments  of  their  mother  all  aflame, 

Drench  with  blood  the  pleasant  paths  through  which  she  led 
them, 

Fill  her  eyes  with  tears,  and  crown  her  head  with  shame — 
Call  us.  Mayhap  we  will  answer  to  our  name. 
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Re-elected !  As  the  free-born  millions  rising 

From  the  thrall  of  dread  that  fettered  them  too  long, 
Every  lip  the  word  of  triumph  emphasizing, 

Swell  the  measures  of  the  loud,  exultant  song. 

The  old  Union  cries,  ((Pm  steady  and  Fm  strong!” 


And  the  cannon,  smoking  still  from  battle  blazes, 

With  their  thunderous  applaudings  shake  the  ground, 
And  the  cheer  the  sailor  on  the  lookout  raises, 

From  the  soldier  in  the  trenches  doth  rebound, 

And  the  prisoner  and  the  bondman  catch  the  sound. 


Can  you  hear  us  at  your  height,  Nathaniel  Lyon, 
Baker,  Sedgwick,  all  ye  gallant  leaders  slain — 

All  ye  hosts  of  noble  dead  who  mounted  high  on 
The  hill  of  victory  from  the  vale  of  pain? 

The  land  of  your  devotion  sings  again ! 

Can  you  hear  us,  Owen  Love  joy,  leaning  forward 
O'er  the  jasper  wall,  that  girds  the  yonder  shore? 
Hear  our  mellow,  mellow  music  floating  starward, 
And  the  language  of  the  mighty  hymn  we  pour — 
UNION,  TRUTH  and  LIBERTY,  forevermore ! 


Now  the  Lord  our  Father,  full  of  love  and  kindness, 
Let  the  voices  of  the  people  join  to  bless; 

That  in  spite  of  perversity  and  blindness, 

This  great  Nation,  coming  out  of  deep  distress, 
Sees  a  Genesis  of  peace  and  righteousness. 


*It  will  be  remembered  that  the  INDEX  was  the  organ  of  the  “Con¬ 
federacy”  in  London. 

Kendallville,  Ind.,  Nov.  24,  1864. 
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QTie  Dream 


Inscribed  to  Hon.  S'cuyler  Colfax. 


God  speaks  to  souls  of  righteous  men  in  dreams ; 
Sometimes  he  gives  the  outlines  clear  and  strong, 
Of  that  which  to  the  future  doth  belong. 
Sometimes  but  misty  glimpses,  transient  dreams. 


One  day  around  their  Chief  the  council  met ; 
And  after  state  affairs  were  put  away, 

He,  more  than  wontedly  urbane  that  day, 
Said  with  a  smile,  to  the  grave  cabinet : 


"Something  of  moment  will  transpire  ere  long, 
For  such  a  dream  to  me  was  last  night  sent, 
As  always  heralds  some  august  event. 

If  this  prove  meaningless,  I  augur  wrong/' 

And  then  he  turned  his  deep  set,  kindly  eye 
On  one,  the  Head  of  all  our  fleets  at  sea, 
"Something  in  your  line,  too,  it  seemed  to  be; 
I  saw  a  great  ship  sailing  swiftly  by.” 


That  night  Jove  prostrate  lay!  Around  him  stood 
Apollo  and  his  healers,  powerless  now, 

Gazing  with  fixed  eyes  on  that  livid  brow, 

And  those  dark  locks,  fast  stiffening  with  his  blood. 


Mars  read  their  hopeless  faces  with  a  groan, 

And  from  his  stern  eyes  fell  great  drops  of  woe, 
As  bowing  down  he  murmured,  "No,  no,  no !” 
Then  hid  his  face,  went  out  and  wept  alone. 
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The  morning  came ;  what  anguish  went  abroad ! 

What  billows  o’er  the  continent  did  roll 
Of  sorest  grief,  when  that  majestic  soul 
Sailed  outward  through  the  spaces  unto  God ! 

That  was  the  phantom  frigate ,  tall  and  fair  ! 

That  precious  life,  with  its  most  precious  freight, 
Driven  by  the  blast  of  a  remorseless  fate 
From  the  warm  harbor  of  our  fondest  care. 


O.  noble  ship !  O,  stately,  white  winged  bark, 

Full  sailed  with  purposes  humane  and  just, 

And  stored  with  a  great  nation’s  dearest  trust, 

The  light  which  followed  thee  has  left  us  dark. 

Sadly  we  linger  on  the  lonesome  shore, 

Gazing  far  outward  to  the  unseen  bourn, 

Crying,  “Dear  ship,  wilt  thou  no  more  return?” 
The  vague  sea-winds  come  sighing  back,  “No  more !” 


Kendallville,  Ind.,  May*,  1865. 
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The  Three  Hoh]  Children 

An  Allegory. 

A  peaceful,  beautiful  scene, 

Alluvial  valleys,  nursing  verdant  crops, 

Blue  rivers  rolling  mossy  banks  between, 

And  mountains  rich  in  precious  ores,  their  tops 

By  softest  clouds  embraced ; 

Low,  spicy  shrubs,  and  lofty,  ancient  trees, 

Whose  strong,  far-reaching  branches  interlaced 
And  shook  their  foliage  in  the  wandering  breeze, 

Which  wand'ring  south,  whispered  of  piney  glooms 

And  wand’ring  north,  bore  fragrance  of  magnolia  blooms. 

Within  this  goodly  land, 

Where  happy  people  dwelt  in  glad  content, 

Two  noble  brothers,  walking  hand  in  hand, 

Gave  gifts  to  men  and  large  enfranchisement : 

Children  of  light  were  they, 

Where'er  their  sandals  pressed,  fresh  blossoms  burst, 

With  roses  red  the  wilderness  grew  gay, 

And  leaping  fountains  quenched  the  desert's  thirst. 

Music  and  joyous  laughter,  shouts  and  song, 

Greeted  the  lovely  beings  as  they  passed  along. 

•They  knelt  in  prayer  one  night 
Upon  a  plain,  arched  by  a  glittering  sky ; 

One  straight  and  hazel-eyed  and  marble  white, 

The  other  ruddy,  with  a  jet  black  e}^e; 

Behold  a  shooting  star! 

Their  pure,  uplifted  glances  watched  its  course, 
Downward  it  came  from  ether  fields  afar, 

And  suddenly  themselves,  with  subtle  force 
Were  lifted  up  to  meet  the  shining  one ; 

They,  meeting,  clasped  a  brother,  their  own  father's  son ! 
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Upon  the  plain  they  stood, 

The  new-arrived  gave  back  the  kisses  warm, 

With  which  they  pressed  him,  in  love's  plentitude, 

And  yielded  to  their  arms  his  graceful  form. 

Slender  and  fair  was  he, 

With  flying  locks  of  gold,  and  eyes  of  blue, 

And  lips  whose  tones  of  strange,  soft  melody 
Mated  for  sweetness  their  clear,  coral  hue. 

'‘Leave  us  no  more,  brother  beloved,"  they  cried; 

“I  leave  you  nevermore”  the  musical  voice  replied. 

A  sudden,  terrible  change ! 

Low-hanging  clouds,  and  heavy  sulphurous  winds, 
Direful  explosions,  mutterings  low  and  strange ; 

A  restless  multitude,  whose  frenzied  minds 

Flashed  through  their  glances  dark, 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  tumultuous  crowd, 

Towering  in  vast  proportions,  gross  and  stark, 

An  idol  at  whose  feet  the  people  bowed — 

Captains  and  governors  and  mighty  men 
Shouted  and  brandished  swords,  and  bowed  them  down 
again. 

This  image,  stark  and  gross — 

Its  monstrous  shape  spread  o’er  with  beaten  gold — 

Stood  on  a  car,  with  pondrous  wheels  of  brass 
Fashioned  to  mangle  victims  as  they  rolled ; 

Yet  every  wheel's  broad  rim 
Was  muffled  in  a  substance  fleecy,  white, 

Fibrous,  unresonant,  to  quench  and  dim 

The  prostrate  victim’s  shrieks  of  pain  and  fright. 

To  this  the  vast  throng  knelt,  while  frowning  skies 
Bent  back  the  echoes  of  their  sacrilegious  cries. 

Silent  though  basely  bound, 

Motionless,  firm,  the  stately  triad  stood, 

While  the  ferocious  rabble  clamored  'round 

And  breathed  out  murd'rous  threats  of  fire  and  blood. 
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“Down  with  the  saintly  three ! 

Down  with  the  gold-haired  youngest ,  who  beguiles 
The  worshipers  of  our  divinity : 

A  curse  upon  his  beauty  and  his  smiles ! 

Down  with  the  bright-robed  three — they  die  this  hour ! 
They  who  oppose  the  god  shall  feel  his  vengeful  power  !” 

Appalled  and  awe-struck,  I 
(A  trembling  stranger  in  the  place  of  doom) 

Gazed  on  the  glorious  Worthies,  and  drew  nigh 
To  the  bold  foremost,  canopied  with  gloom. 

I  questioned  secretly, 

Who  that  strong  creature,  clothed  in  glorious  red, 
Quivering  with  fire  and  energy  could  be ; 

While  the  thought  passed,  he  raised  his  massive  head, 
And  his  soul-piercing  eyes  on  me  he  bent, — 

“I  am,”  he  said,  “the  genius  of  Free  Government.” 

The  second  stood  serene, 

Methought  the  holiest  of  the  holy  three; 

No  trouble  marred  the  grandeur  of  his  mien, 

Around  his  limbs  his  white  robes  floated  free, 

And  on  his  brow  divine — 

Binding  the  locks  of  airy,  waving  grace — 

Rested  a  fillet  in  whose  silvery  line 

Letters  of  light  some  language  seemd  to  trace ; 

When  the  calm  forehead  turning,  shone  on  me, 

The  phrase  I  read  was  “ Protestant  Christianity.” 

The  third,  the  beautiful  star, 

Smiled  on  a  boor,  begrimed  with  honest  toil, 

Then  viewed  the  circuit  of  the  idol’s  car, 

Where  the  black  prey  with  blood-drops  wet  the  soil, 
And  as  he  gazed  he  wept, 

And  rent  his  garments  of  pale  azure  dye, 

And  sighing  said,  “How  long  has  justice  slept ! 

How  long  has  Thy  wrath  slumbered,  O,  most  High !” 
“Tell  me  thy^  name,”  I  cried  and  bent  my  knee; 

The  sweet-voiced  answer  came,  “FTuman  Equality.” 
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Heard  ye  that  wrathful  shout? 

Look  where  yon  furnace  glows  with  sevenfold  heat ; 

Up  to  its  yawning  mouth  the  three  are  brought 
And  then  cast  in  with  fettered  hands  and  feet ! 

A  cloud,  as  of  despair 
Droops  leadenly  upon  the  spirits  sore 
Of  those  who  on  their  breasts  and  standards  bear 
The  colors  which  the  angel  brothers  wore. 

Ends  thus  the  race  so  graciously  begun 

Toward  which  the  whole  world  looked,  as  earth  looks  toward 
the  sun? 

“Wait,”  saith  the  voice  of  God 
“Ye  trembling  faithless-hearted  ones,  arise; 

My  grace  and  glory  yet  shall  shine  abroad, 

Dazzling  with  its  full  blaze  your  startled  eyes. 

As  those  mad  husbandmen, 

Who  slew  the  servants  whom  their  lord  had  sent, 

Stood,  on  that  day  when  in  the  midst  of  them 
The  master  came,  to  deal  their  punishment, 

So  shall  these  ingrates  stand,  in  that  dread  hour, 

When  I,  the  just,  stretch  suddenly  my  arm  of  power.” 

I  heard  the  far  off  voice, 

And  kneeling,  gazed  into  the  fiery  vault ; 

Then  did  the  pulses  of  my  frame  rejoice, 

And  swelling  thoughts  of  praise  my  soul  exalt. 

The  red  heat's  lurid  curls 
Clung  to  the  walls  and  hushed  their  savage  roar, 

The  living  coals  were  precious  stones  and  pearls, 

Set  in  the  soft  gray  plush  that  piled  the  floor, 

Through  all  the  place  a  moist  wind  sighing  came, 

And  iridescent  splendors  ceiled  the  roof  of  flame ! 

There  without  hurt  or  harm, 

The  holy  three  that  royal  chamber  trod, 

And  lo,  a  fourth,  whose  halo-circled  form 
Was  like  unto  the  son  of  God ! 
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His  hands  and  feet  were  scarred, 

But  their  pure  white  from  stain  of  blood  was  free, 

And  in  his  sweet  man-visage,  now  unmarred, 

Shone  the  effulgence  of  the  deity. 

While  he  thus  walked  with  them,  and  blessed  them  there, 
The  music  of  the  seraphim  thrilled  all  the  air. 

Now,  O  ye  ardent  hearts, 

So  long  oppressed  with  dread,  appalled  and  sad, 

Bid  all  your  deep  anxiety  depart, 

Banish  your  fears,  be  jubilant  and  glad; 

The  Lord  will  bring  them  forth, 

Fresh  luster  resting  crown-like  on  their  hair, 

The  strength  of  God  arming  their  spotless  worth, 

No  scent  of  fire  on  all  their  garments  fair, 

Each  robe  shall  shine  in  its  own  primal  hue, 

Unchanged  the  glory  of  the  crimson,  white  and  blue. 
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<The  Prisoner  * 

(For  the  Chicago  Tribune.) 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  on  reflection,  Mr.  Johnson  and  his 
advisers  will  become  ashamed  of  the  subterfuge  they  have 
adopted,  to  compass  the  death  of  a  great  political  opponent, 
of  whom  in  honest  truth  the  American  nation  ought  to  be 
really  proud.” — London  Morning  Post. 

“Proud !”  Now  aristocrat  we  hate  you ; 

Now  you  turn  contempt  to  rage : 

Proud  of  what? — the  foulest  monster, 

Basest  coward  of  his  age? 

Take,  yourself,  the  fiend  of  Cawnpore 
To  your  heart  with  glowing  pride, 

And  the  Sepoy  hordes  of  Lucknow, 

Shrine  them  in  your  temple’s  side. 

“ Proud  !” — while  g  azing  on  the  horrors, 

Unto  which  his  will  was  lent, 

Nena  Sahib  seemeth  gentle, 

And  the  Oude  king  innocent! 

In  the  name  of  captives  bound,  who 
Worse  than  Indian  tortures  bore; 

In  the  name  of  wounded  heroes, 

Murdered  when  the  fight  was  o’er, 

In  the  name  of  the  defenseless ; 

Shot  like  wolves  on  hill  and  plain, 

Of  Fort  Pillow’s  pleading  victims, 

Of  twelve  thousand  famished  men; 

In  the  name  of  all  that’s  withered 
By  the  war-fiend’s  firey  breath — 

Hearts  and  hopes  and  lives  and  fortunes — 

Let  the  Traitor  die  the  death! 

Kendallville,  Ind.,  June  12th,  1865. 

(* Jefferson  Davis  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  C.  I.  G.) 
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The  Two  Camps 

A  brown-breasted  robin  had  tuned  his  pipe, 

A  song  had  been  sung  by  the  long  hushed  rill, 

The  snow  had  all  vanished,  save  one  white  stripe 
That  lay  on  the  north  of  the  hill. 

When  Harold  and  I  went  down  to  the  wood, 

To  the  dell  with  the  ranks  of  the  maples  filled, 

And  gathered  the  vessels  of  sweet,  white  blood, 

Which  their  intricate  veins  distilled. 

We  sat  by  the  sugar-camp  fire  all  day, 

We  chatted  and  sang,  and  skimmed  the  foam 
From  the  cauldron,  and  watched  the  wild  squirrels  at  play, 
And  a  white  hawk  go  and  come. 

And  at  night,  till  the  broad,  bright  moon  went  down, 

We  lingered ;  dear  Harold  beguiled  the  time 
By  fluting  the  airs  of  “Sweet  Bess  Brown,” 

“Blanche  Alpine,”  and  “Auld  Lang  Syne.” 

While  I,  in  a  dream  such  as  young  love  weaves, 

Of  the  future  all  rose-tinted,  tender  and  bright, 

On  a  soft,  dry,  cushion  of  last  year’s  leaves, 

Reclined  in  the  ruddy  light. 

« 

O,  the  charm  of  Arcadia  filled  the  dell, 

And  the  joy  of  the  fond-hearted  filled  the  life 
Of  Harold  the  brave,  with  his  warm,  bright  smile, 

And  of  me,  his  three  months  wife ! 
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One  day,  to  our  cottage  we  blythely  bore 
The  basket  of  stirred  off,  grainy  gold, 
The  cans  with  their  liquid  amber  store, 
And  many  a  shapely  mould. 


“How  beautiful,  rich  and  sweet !”  I  cried, 

As  I  toyed  with  the  syrup,  in  childish  glee, 
And  patted  the  cones  in  my  womanly  pride ; 
Then  Harold  made  answer  to  me, — 

“Aye,  rich  as  ambrosia,  the  gods’  own  meat, 
And  pure  as  the  nectar  which  angels  sip, 
But  I  vow  I  will  never  call  anything  sweet, 
Save  the  kiss  of  my  wife’s  red  lip !” 


’Tis  March  again;  I  hear  a  partridge  drumming, 
But  Harold,  the  beloved,  only  hears 

The  loud  reveille  at  the  daylight’s  coming, 

The  sharp  tattoo,  when  daylight  disappears. 

The  maples  yield  no  more  their  crystal  sweetness, 
No  fires  are  kindled  in  the  sylvan  deli ; 

But  my  love  soul,  with  more  than  winged  fleetness, 
Goes  after  him  she  loves  so  wondrous  well. 

Among  the  tented  thousands,  now  reclining, 

This  moonless  night,  upon  earth’s  bosom  damp, 

By  the  mysterious  light  within  her  shining, 

She  finds  her  darling  in  that  distant  camp. 

O,  Soul !  cease  not  thy  watch  above  his  pillow, 
Linger  thou  near  him,  in  his  toil  and  rest, 

Until  at  last,  o’er  leagues  of  land  and  billow, 

He  comes  with  thee,  home  to  this  aching  breast. 

Kendallville,  Ind.,  March  3rd,  18G5. 
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Lines 

On  the  death  of  Lt.  J.  C.  Forbes,  who 
was  killed  at  Dallas,  Ga.,  May  31,  1864. 

In  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote  home,  elated  Ringold,  Ga., 
May  5th,  he  says :  “Feel  no  anxiety  on  my  part.  The  same 
God  that  watched  over  me  at  Missionary  Ridge  will  watch 
over  me  here.”  On  the  31st,  he  was  deployed  in  charge  of  a 
Company  of  Sharpshooters  for  the  night.  Before  dinner, 
taking  a  field  glass,  he  went  outside  of  the  breastworks  a  few 
yards  to  view  the  location.  Lieut.  Gapin  being  with  him, 
heard  him  exclaim,  “O  Gapin,  I  am  shot !”  He  spoke  no 
more,  but  fell  pierced  by  a  rifle  ball  from  a  rebel.  The  com¬ 
manding  officer  sent  out  two  men  to  recover  the  body  and 
one  of  them  was  wounded  in  the  attempt.  The  other  crawled 
on  his  hands  and  knees  to  the  body,  found  it  entirely  dead, 
but  they  could  not  get  it  until  after  dark.  He  was  just  25 
years,  10  months  and  10  days  old. 


wSmiles  on  his  lips — in  his  eyes ; 

Light  in  the  curls  of  his  hair; 

Bloom  on  his  young  bearded  cheek ; 

Fearless  and  yet  debonair; 

Approved  of  the  brave  and  beloved  of  the  fair. 

Steel  in  his  hand — at  his  side ; 

Strength  in  his  eye  cast  afar; 

Prayer,  we  may  hope,  in  his  soul ; 

So  he  went  down  to  the  war, 

That  the  broad  silken  flag  might  not  lose  a  bright  star. 
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One  crying  after  him  plead, 

“O  quench  not  the  hearth  fire  in  gloom.” 
“Give  me  a  country,”  he  said, 

“And  after  that  give  me  a  home.” 

Lo !  ours  is  the  country  and  his  is  the  tomb. 


Motionless,  dumb  here  he  lies ; 

All  the  proud  form  in  decay; 

Surely  the  child  of  such  prayers, 

Must  be  singing  with  angels  today, 

Where  the  lord  wipes  all  tear-stains  and  blood-stains  away* 


“Shot !”  came  the  telegram  swift ; 

‘'Instantly  killed!”  That  was  all. 

No,  not  all,  till  this  agony  lift, 

Till  the  tears  from  our  eyes  cease  to  fall, 

Till  we  cease  to  remember  his  shroud  and  his  pall ! 

O !  there  remains  to  be  told 

That  which  sanctifies  all  that  is  past ; 

So  much  of  the  price  has  been  paid 
As  could  flow  from  that  wound  in  his  breast; 

God  help  us  to  trust  and  to  seek  for  his  rest. 
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In  Memoriam 

Prom  The  Kendallville  News-Sun,  Sept.  4,  1913. 

Mrs.  Angeline  Teal,  one  of  Kendallville's  prominent  wom¬ 
en,  died  at  her  home,  118  East  William  street,  Wednesday 
evening  at  6 :30  o'clock. 

Her  death  removes  a  citizen  who  had  been  identified  with 
the  progress  of  Kendallville  for  half  a  century.  She  was 
born  near  Wooster,  Ohio,  August  28,  1841,  and  last  Thurs¬ 
day  had  reached  her  seventy-second  anniversary.  As  a  girl, 
she  came  to  Indiana,  locating  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Gruey,  in  DeKalb  county  in  the  late  forties.  About 
1850  she  came  to  Noble  county,  remaining  here  ever  since. 
In  1866,  she  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Norman  Teal,  physi¬ 
cian  and  surgeon,  who  preceded  her  in  death  some  fourteen 
years  ago.  She  was  the  mother  of  three  children,  Norman 
Teal,  Jr.,  who  died  at  the  age  of  two  years;  Alice,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  DeWitt.  Mrs.  Teal 
was  a  thoughtful,  tender,  loving  mother,  and  had  won  a 
wide  acquaintanceship  through  her  pleasing  personality,  and 
occupied  a  prominent  social  position.  She  had  earned  an 
enviable  reputation  as  an  authoress,  and  at  the  time  her 
illness  began  was  engaged  in  writing  a  book  pertaining  to 
some  features  of  the  Mexican  war,  which  promised  to  be  one 
of  her  best  works.  She  first  achieved  success  in  the  literary 
world  by  contributing  a  series  of  poems  to  a  New  York  pa¬ 
per.  Later  she  gave  her  attention  to  the  writing  of  prose, 
and  in  1884  completed  her  first  book,  “John  Thorn's  Folks," 
a  story  of  western  life,  which  proved  very  popular.  She 
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was  also  authoress  of  “The  Speaker  of  the  House, ”  “Muriel 
'Howe,”  and  “The  Rose  of  Love,”  all  of  which  were  in 
great  popular  demand.  In  addition  to  these  books,  she  con¬ 
tributed  a  number  of  serial  stories  to  Harper's  Weekly 
and  other  popular  magazines,  which  were  well  received  by 
the  publishers  as  well  as  the  public. 

Mrs.  Teal’s  first  illness  dated  back  to  November  26,  1912, 
when  she  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  rendering  her  prac¬ 
tically  helpless.  For  the  last  few  weeks  her  condition  be¬ 
came  critical  and  death  was  expected  any  moment.  Finally 
the  last  thread  of  life  was  broken  and  she  passed  peacefully 
away. 
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"CThis  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suberb  of  the  life  elqsian, 
UPhose  portal  me  call  death.” 


